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pantry and In the staterooms. Mr. Bunter, who was
>o greatly respected on board, found himself treated
seurvily by the Southern Ocean, which, bursting open
the door of his room like a ruffianly burglar, carried off
several useful things, and made all the others extremely
wet.

Later, on the same day, the Southern Ocean caused
the Sapphire to lurch over in such an unrestrained
fashion that the two drawers fitted under Mr. Bunter's
sleeping-berth flew out altogether, spilling all their
contents. They ought, of course, to have been locked,
and Mr. Bunter had only to thank himself for what
had happened. He ought to have turned the key on
each before going out on deck.

His consternation was very great. The steward,
who was paddling about all the time with swabs, trying
to dry out the flooded cuddy, heard him exclaim
"Hallo!" in a startled and dismayed tone. In the
midst of his work the steward felt a sympathetic con-
cern for the mate's distress.

Captain Johns was secretly glad when he heard of the
damage. He was indeed afraid of his chief mate, as
the sea-pilot had ventured to foretell, and afraid of
him for the very reason the sea-pilot had put forward
as likely.

Captain Johns, therefore, would have liked very much
to hold that black mate of his at his mercy in some way
or other. But the man was irreproachable, as near
absolute perfection as could be. And Captain Johns
was much annoyed, and at the same time congratulated
himself on his chief officer's efficiency.

He made a great show of living sociably with him, on
the principle that the more friendly you are with a
man the more easily you may catch him tripping; and
also for the reason that he wanted to have somebody